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i | Faust. Dear child! 
One of the most celebrated German works of genius—cer-| ey hel tin) btn seh 


tainly the most written about and most elaborately illus-| To see thee in such company ! 


trated—is the dramatic poem of Faust. We give on the || san _ ae ee ner 807? on 
- : i} larg. The man whom thou hast always with thee now, 
other page a spirited drawing of the hero about to enter | I hate him from my inmost heart ; 
the garden where he is to have an interview with the In all my life I ne’er did chance 
heroine, and below we give what he said to her, and ro ~— _= m—aogns smapart 
2 : s his repulsive countenance ! 
what she said to him. We have known more dangerous Faust, Dear silly thing! you need not fear. 
logic used, and lovers quite as natural and more enter. 


Marg. Whenever he is present here, 
taining—but we allow for spirit lost in translation. 


| 
| 


Let || The sight of him chills all my blood : 
Of almost every one my thoughts are good ; 


the reader judge : \ But howsoe’er I long to meet with thee, 


SCENE.—MARTHA’S GARDEN. 
MARGARET, FAUST. 


Marg. Nay, Henri, promise me! 
Faust. Whate’er I can! 
Marg. How of religion, tell me, do you deem ? 
Thou art a good, a kind, a loving man, 

But that, I think you hold in light esteem ! 
Faust. Nomore of that my child—you prove 
That I to thee am kind and good ; 

I would for any whom I love, 
Lay down my life, or shed my blood. 

I'd wither in the heart of none 

The faith and feeling that they own ; 

Their church from no one would I steal. 
Marg. That is not the right way to feel, 

For we must all believe it. 
Faust. Must we so? 


Marg. Ah! if my influence o’er you aught could do! | 


You honour not the holy Sacrament! 

Faust. I hold it in respect. 

Marg. But it is ne’er 
With any wish, or desire to share! 

Long is it since to mass or shrift you went! 

Do you believe in God ? 

aust, My loved one,—who 
Dares say “I do believe in God”—for you 
May this of priests and sages ask, 

And what they give thee for reply 
Will, to the questioner, seem a mask, 

For scorn or mockery. 

Marg. Then you believe not! 

Faust. Do not misconceive ! 
Who dares name God, and say that “I believe ?” 
And who can feel—feel through each sense and thought, 
And yet affirm that “I believe him not?’ 

The All-embracer, 
The All-sustainer, 
Say, does he not support, include, embrace, 
Thee, me, himself? 
Doth not heaven orch itself, there, o’er our head ? 
Lies not the firm-set earth, beneath outspread ? 
The eternal stars, with friendly rays, 
Do they not all for ever rise ? 
And we ourselves, do we not gaze 
E’en now into each other’s eyes ! 


And is not every feeling thronging now 
Through head and heart within thee—weaving still 
veil and visibly, around, 

About thee in eternal mystery ? 

These, let thy heart absorb till it be full 

And, in the feeling when thou’rt wholly blest, 

Call it whate’er thou wilt—heart, love, or God, 

Or happiness !—I cannot give it name ; 

Feeling is all in all—name is but sound, 

smoke, o’er-shadowing with misty veil 

The glow and warmth of heaven! 

Marg. All that is very good, and true ; 

Nearly the same the priest says too, 

Only in somewhat other words than you! 
Faust. Ali hearts, in every clime and zone, 
Where’er the a of heaven doth shine, 

Speak forth that feeling—in the tone 

And form and language most their own ; 
= be = should not I in mine ? 

larg. taken it may pass ; but yet—in spite 
Of all, there’s something in it is not right! ; 
For thou hast got no Christianity ! 











That man J with an innate horror see. 
I hold him but a rogue besides,—in this 
Heaven pardon me if I say aught amiss! 
Faust. Yet that the world such oddities shou!d give 
Is necessary still. 
Marg. I would not live 
With one like him ;—whene’er he cometh, he 
Throws round him such a glance of mockery, 
And scarcely hides the hate that in him lies ; 
You see he can with nothing sympathise. 
It standeth written on his brow—he ne’er 
Can love to any human being bear. 
In thy embrace I feel so blest, 
So happy when within thy arms, 
So unrestrain’d—by naught represt, 
My soul, to thee resign’d, so warms ; 
But in his presence doth all this depart, 
He shuts and withers up my very heart. 
Faust. Misgiving angel! 
Marg. And this feeling weighs 
So heavily upon my heart—so sore— 
That when by chance he but towards us strays, 
I feel as if I loved e’en thee nomore. 
Where he would be I could not pray, 
And that would eat my heart away. 
And surely, Henri, it must be 
The same when he is near, with thee | 
Faust. You have a prejudice. 
Marg. I now must go. 
Faust: And amI never, then, to know, 
Upon thy bosom one calm hour of rest,— 
To mingle soul with soul, strain breast to breast ? 
Marg. Ah, if I did alone but sleep, 
I'd gladly leave the fastenings slight, 
And open to you e’en tq-night ; 
But mother’s slumber ne'er is deep, 
And were we found—I’m,sure that I 
Upon the very spot should die. 
Faust. No need, my love, for that to fear ; 
I have a little phial here,— 
Three drops but mingled in her drink 
Will nature veil in pleasant sleep, 
And so thy mother’s eyes will sink 
Into a slumber calm and deep. 
Marg. Whatis there that I would not do for thee ? 
Faust. If it were so, my love, would I 
Advise you such a thing to try ? 
Marg. Gazing on thee, I know not what doth still 
Impel me ever to perform your will ; 
I have already done so much for you, 
Scarce anything is left me now to do. 


THE BANKER’S WIFE. 
PART THE SECOND. 


Arter having inquired into the fate of the letter, and 
having learned that, in compliance with his order, she had 
dropped it in the post two @ours before, the banker de- 
manded of the servant if everything was in readiness for the 
departure of Madame Dalvernay. 

No, sir,” replied Nanette, * far from it. Madame has 


|| been so perplexed the whole morning, I am really afraid she 


will not be ready at the appointed hour.” 
** Impossible !” exclaimed the banker, thwarted in his de- 
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signs by this unwelcome piece of news, “not be ready? 
Did any one ever hear of such unparalleled slowness? For 
heaven’s sake, Nanette, hasten to your mistress, and assist 
her to make the necessary preparations. The hour has al- 
most arrived. The equipage is already in the court-yard of 
the hotel. Everything should have been arranged before 
this, ready for the departure.” 

“‘ That may be, sir,” replied the servant, “ but it was not 
my fault ; address yourself rather to Madame, whom I hear 
approaching.” 

“Tut! tut! leave us alone,” the banker contented him- 
self with replying, strengthening his verbal injunction by 
placing his fore-finger upon his mouth, like a bolt, to oppose 
a passage to any indiscretion. 

This pantomime Madame Dalvernay could not see, 
though she had but little difficulty in suspecting some such 
wise precaution. The banker strove to conceal his embar- 
rassment, and, in order that his wife might not observe his 
inquietude, he approached her, rubbing his hands and ad- 
dressing her with a very deliberate and friendly air: 

“ Well, my dear, I am going to lose you for a few hours, 
eh? Ready to start, I suppose 7” 

“O!” rejoined Madame Dalvernay, “you are quick to 
take the alarm. I cannot leave you so soon. When one is 
about to leave Paris for the country, there is really no end to 
the preparations that are to be made.” 

“I thought as much,” observed the husband, who, in this 
remark, allowed to escape a small portion of his vexation 
and discontent ; “ you women are never ready at the hour 
specified.” 

“ But you surely will not be so impolite as to regret my 
determination to postpone my departure for a few hours,” 
rejoined the lady, affecting to be grieved at his severity. 

The banker felt himself taken in a net, and perceived 
that he had involuntarily gone too far, but, assuming an air 
of astonishment: 

‘TI regret it?” replied he. “Oh, no! on the contrary. 
You misinterpreted my intentions. If I should consult my 
own feelings, you should not leave until this afternoon, and 
then I would accompany you.” 

** And why not consult your own feelings?” demanded 
Madame Dalvernay, severely; ‘for my part, I should like 
that arrangement infinitely better.” 


“But how can we?” objected the banker. ‘Is it not 


necessary that the friends who are to assist this evening at | 


your party should find some one there to receive them on 
their arrival? It is indispensable that you leave as soon as 
possible. The hour is fast approaching.” 

Hitherto the conversation was carried on in the most 
amiable manner. Neither the one nor the other had alluded 
openly to the point in dispute. Madame Dalvernay intro- 
duced the first essential question : 

“Do you think it amiable, my dear, to insist upon my 
leaving in the middle of the day, when the heat is so very 
oppressive ?” 

* And was it I who made a choice of this unseasonable 
hour ?” - 

** You should have made other arrangements. It is now 
too late to change them.” é 

Several minutes of silence then prevailed, during which 
our two personages cast furile glances at the finger of the 
clock, which had already passed the highest figure of the 
dial. 

e “Tt is time we should depart,” reflected the banker. “ If 
she delays much longer she will certainly run the risk of 
meeting the individual here, and then everything would be 


On her part, Madame Dalvernay gave full scope to her 
reflections. 

‘“* One hour more, and my jealousy will have living proofs, 

and can manifest itself at will. I am determined to await 

the issue.” 

At this moment Nanette, entering with numerous pack. 

ages and bandboxes, interrupted the silence. 

“Oh!” exclaimed the husband, terrified at the sight of 
so many unpacked articles, “ have you all those still to ar. 

range? Madame, you will not be able to leave to-day. | 

pray, let me assist you.” 

And Monsieur Dalvernay immediately set to work, fold. 

ing up dresses, shawls, et cetera, presenting one of the most 

comical scenes imaginable. This strange manceuvre, which 

she calmly witnessed for awhile, proved conclusively to her 

mind with what ardour her husband desired her departure, 

since, in order to accelerate it, he could not refrain from the 

most ridiculous actions. 

* Good gracious !” exclaimed Madame Dalvernay, “ what 

awkwardness? Let me beg you to desist; my entire ward- 

robe will be ruined. You must acknowledge, Mr. Dalver. 

nay,” continued his wife, seriously, “ that my presence is 

exceedingly disagreeable to you, since you manifest such a 

strange anxiety to rid yourself of it.” 

For an instant M. Dalvernay was confounded by the air 

of solemn authority with which these words were uttered, 

and did his utmost to counteract the effect of this false 

manceuvre. 

“Upon my word, Madame, if my thoughts, words, and 

actions are so falsely interpreted, I will trouble myself no 
longer on the subject,” replied he, carelessly. “ If it please 
you, remain until to-morrow.” 

And then, assuming an indifference which he was far from 
feeling, he threw himself into an arm-chair, extended his 
legs with an air of indifference, and cast, from time to time, 
a furtive and uneasy glance towards the hand of the clock. 
‘You are more than usually reserved to-day,” said 
Madame Dalvernay, interrupting a long interval of silence, 
and drawing up a chair close by the one in which he was 
seated, without appearing to notice his vexation, which he 
strove in vain to conceal. 

“Oh, by no means. I cannot imagine why you should 
suppose such a thing. Only a perplexing affair of business 
this morning at the banking-house, A few slight losses. 
Nothing of consequence.” 

The minute-hand of the clock pointed to half-past twelve. 
“ Devil !” thought he, “ this is a complicated affair. One 
half hour more and then I must put off this meeting, 
and inform the individual that the interview is postponed.” 

“ Madame,” said he, leaving abruptly his seat, ‘* you must 
excuse me, my time is very much occupied. I have some 
important business to attend to to-day.” 

‘I do not wish to interfere with your occupations, sir,” 
said Madame Dalvernay, rising from her chair, ‘ I will not 
detain you!” 

Without farther ceremony the banker advanced hurriedly 
towards the door, and disappeared. 








No sooner was Madame Dalvernay alone than she threw 
herself upon a sofa, buried her beautiful face in her hande, 
and yielded herself up unrestrainedly to the burden of her 
griefs. 

“© heavens! a few months ago, and who would ever 
have dreamed that such would have been my unhappy fate: 
Alas! his heart is no longer mine, wretched woman that 
Iam !” 




















exposed. But how shall I arrange it ?” 


| The hesitation and obstinacy of her husband, in the pre- 
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ceding scene, only ‘contributed. to ‘establish more clearly in | 
her heart the sad certainty that she was the victim of a base 
treachery. 

“J ought to have exposed the whole affair,” she exclaim- | 
ed, “and crushed in its infancy the heartless intrigue. What 
do I say? In its infancy? How do I know that it is not an | 
inveterate intimacy? Does not the letter prove an under- i 
standing between them of no recent date? I am to be sent | 
into the country! ‘The secretary is to introduce my rival | 
with all possible privacy! No, indeed; I will remain. I) 
will meet her face to face, and unmask the unfeeling wretch. | 
O, my blood boils, my head is dizzy! But no! Courage! | 
I must restrain my indignation until the fatal moment || 
arrives !” } 

Suddenly Madame Dalvernay arose, and cast another i 
glance at the clock. It was on the point of striking one. || 

“If she should not come, after all,” she murmured. “I 
ought not to have allowed my husband to leave me. Now || | 
that I think of it, he is undoubtedly gone to inform her of | 
the failure of his plans, and to postpone the meeting ; and || 
of the two victims of my righteous vengeance there remains || 
but the one whom I have it least at heart to punish. Per- 
haps, though,” she continued, her countenance brightening \ 
with a gleam of joy, ‘‘ and what is more natural, for exam- || 
ple, than that Madame Goutard should take another street || 
different from that of M. Dalvernay, or even in the same | 
street, amid the crowd of persons hurrying to and fro, that | 
they should pass without encountering each other.” | 

In any case, Madame Dalvernay thought it advisable to | 
be upon her guard, (as in war they never operate otherwise i 
than upon probabilities,) and to have her bitterness well ar. || 
ranged and prepared for the issue. She recollected that, ac. 
cording to the letter, it was Monsieur Leonce, the secretary, | | 
who was charged to introduce the mysterious lady ; and, as | 
the hour had arrived, it could not be long before he would | 
make his appearance. And she was not mistaken, for in a || 
few moments she heard his step, and M. Leonce stood at I 
the door of her apartment. i 

The presence of Madame Dalvernay could not otherwise || 
than have excited the surprise of the secretary, who ex- | 
pressed it by an involuntary shudder and a look of astonish- || 
ment, which did not escape the piercing eye of his youthful || } 
aunt. ] 

“ Pardon—I thought—you had—left—for the country, || 
Madame !” 

“T’ve changed my determination,” she replied ; ‘I have || 
postponed my journey for a few hours, the heat is so very || 
oppressive.” \ 

“ And my uncle, is he aware of this new arrangement?” | 
inquired Leonce, uneasily. 

“In so much,” replied frankly the lady, “ that it was with || i 
him that the whole was concerted. But there is one person | 
who, as yet, has not been informed of it, and I must not fail || i 
to let her know, as we were to perform the journey in com. | 
pany. It is my friend, Madame De la Croix ; and, as for | 
this delicate mission I will have need of yy accomplished || 
mandatory, I have fixed my eyes upon you.” 

This conclusion, which he was far from anticipating, and | 
which was so graciously intimated to him, added not a little | 
to the confusion of the young man, who was by no means || 
prepared to leave his post at the very moment when his ser- || 
vices would be so much needed. 

“Upon me, Madame?” replied he, with astonishment. 

The object of Madame Dalvernay was not difficult to be || 
divined. In the hope that her rival, receiving no counter || 
order, would not fail to come, she wished to do the honours | 
of the reception herself ; and, to facilitate this design, her || 





' 








|| She would never pardon me for it. 


first determination v was to get rid of the secretary » who 
was destined by her husband to act as the master of 
ceremonies. 

** Could not Madame possibly dispense with my services 
on this oceasion ?” observed the secretary. “ I have now at 
my bureau several important pieces of writing, which must 
be expedited immediately.” 

“ They cannot be so very important,” rejomed Madame 
Dalvernay, sarcastically ; * if so, you would not have had the 
time to have left them and come where you are.” 

The secretary bit his lips, not knowing, in his confusion, 


'| really, what course to take. 


“ This is an important service,” Madame Dalvernay con- 
tinued, “ which you alone can render ine ; a step whieh you 
alone are capable of executing well.” 

“ Tt appears to me,” objected M. Leonce, who was deter- 
mined, if possible, to vouiat to the last, “ that a letter would 
answer every purpose.” 

“A letter!” interrupted Madame Dalvernay. “ Think 
you I would excuse myself through a letter to Madame De 
la Croix? Never. She is so exceedingly susceptible, I fear 
No, you alone can pre- 
sent my excuses, and explain to her the cause of this sudden 
change in my determination. A letter! Heaven forbid !’” 

The nephew persisted, however, in his previous intention, 


|| and hoped his aunt would excuse him, considering the pres- 


|sure of his important duties at the bureau; but Madame 
| Dalvernay, assuming now en air of authority, which wel! 
| became her : 

“ But, Monsieur Leonce,” said she, “ you seem disposed 
to be very unaccommodating to-day. You pretend that 


|| your time is so exceedingly precious; but, sinee we have 


been conversing here, you might easily have executed this 
| little commission. Unless Monsieur Dalvernay has exprese- 
|ly enjoined upon you not to absent yourself at this hour—” 

“Oh! no—oh! no—by no means, Madame. Heavens! 
I wonder if she suspeets anything ?”’ 

In order not to run the risk of betraying the secret by a 
longer resistance, the secretary unceremoniously escaped 
from her presence, with a promise to execute faithfully her 
| commission, and with a tranquil conscience, for he con- 
sidered that if the husband was aware of this delay of his 
wife, he would, doubtless, take the proper precautions to 
obviate any unpleasant consequences that might result 


| from it. 


Alone, for the second time, Madame Dalvernay congratu- 
lated herself that she had so well stood her ground, and 
that, for the present, she was still unquestionably the mis- 
| tress of the field. Her only regret was, that she had allowed 
| her husband to escape, for she feared lest his mancuvres, 
out of doors, might render nugatory those which she had so 
ingeniously concerted, and thus far so laboriously conducted. 
In this state of doubt and uncertainty, she determined, 
however, to await with resolution the approach of the ene- 
my. In the corridor she heard the sound of approaching 
footsteps. Assuming a belligerent attitude, holding herself 


|| erect, her hands grasping the back of a chair, she directed 


her eye, flashing with indignation, towards the door of the 
apartment. 





The door opened and gave admission, not, as she had ex- 


| pected, to a woman, but to a man. The new-comer ap- 
| peared to be almost out of breath. In his hand he held a red 


| bandanna handkerchief, which he used to wipe a forehead 
‘bathed in perspiration, and to refresh a physiognomy vividly 
coloured by the actio y" of a very rapid walk. Independent. 
ly of the fatigue, a Moral revolution, s powerful mental agi. 
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tation was plainly depicted upon every lineament of his 
haggard countenance. 

“* Monsieur Dalvernay—” 

These were the only words this man could pronounce 
between the almost imperceptible intervals of his rapid 
respiration. 

“‘ He is not at home,” replied the wife of the banker. 

*¢ Madame, if you please, permit me, for an instant, to 
take a seat,” he continued, scanning each word as if he was 
measuring a Latin verse. 

“ Certainly, sir. Be seated.” 

The poor man scarcely waited for permission to be grant- 
ed, but fell heavily upon a sofa in a corner of the apartment. 
The physiognomy of this individual offered nothing very re- 
markable, except a prominent aquiline nose, upon which he 
sported a huge pair of heavy, old-fashioned spectacles, with 
round glasses. He was almost bald, having only two small 
tufts of brick-dust coloured hair on either side of his head, 
just above his ears. In short, he belonged to that category, 
which are usually denominated as men of a certain age, 
when, on the contrary, nothing is more uncertain than the 
age of such persons, who may vary in a great latitude from 
forty to sixty years. 

“Do you know, Madame, when he will return?’ de- 
manded finally the stranger. 

“« My husband said nothing about the time of his return, 
when he went out.” 

“ Her husband! Poor woman, she is as much to be pitied 
as myself!” sighed the new-comer apart. 

‘Does my husband expect you?” 

“ Not me, Madame ; but he was to have been here at this 
hour.” 


This answer excited the curiosity of the lady. She in- | 


quired politely : 

“May I inquire to whom I have the honour of speaking?” 

‘To Monsieur Goutard, Madame, attorney and notary- 
public.” 

“ Rue de Verneuil, No. 20,” added Madame Dalvernay. 

“ Precisely, Madame. But how happens it that my ad- 
dress is known to you when my person is not?” 

“ I know your address,” she replied, hesitatingly ; ‘‘ be- 
cause—my husband goes sometimes—to your house—and I 
have heard him give it to the coachman.” 

“ Yes, indeed,” thought the notary to himseff, “ I know 
why he comes. 


tinued he, elevating his voice, “ have you been in this apart- | 


ment long?” 

‘‘ Ever since this morning.” 

“‘ Good! and you have not seen Madame Goutard enter 
here ?” 

“Was she to come?” 

At this interrogatory the notary rose up gravely, approach. 
ed Madame Dalvernay with an air of mystery, and whisper- 
ed in her ear: 

“ Yes, she was expected here—at this very hour !” 

** How do you know it?” 

“ T intercepted a letter this morning.” 

“ Just as I did.” 

‘* The address appearing to me suspicious—” 

“« Exactly as it did to me,” interrupted the lady. 

“ My wife not being at home—” 

“* My husband being occupied at his bureau—” 

** T opened the letter—” 

“So did I,” replied the wife of the banker. 

* And I read it. What-—shall I tell you—” 

“No! I know it already.” ‘i 


Your dastardly husband. Madame,” con- | 


“Good,” added the notary, with ®h air of discreetness. 





‘“‘ Then, instead of exposing the whole affair, as I had a great 
mind to—” 

‘“ And I!” interrupted the lady. 
indignation.” 

** My hair stood on end, Madame,” rejoined Monsieur 
Goutard. 

In spite of her affliction, Madame Dalvernay could not 
refrain from examining, when he alluded to his hair, to see 
if her interlocutor did not flatter himself, and if he possessed 
the means of feeling this effect which is attributed to fear, 
Whether he understood the thoughts of the lady, or whether, 
being nearly bald, he thought it to be to his interest to re- 
peat his capillary formula, as if he could by that means in- 
crease his small quantity of hair: 

“ Yes, Madame, they stood on end,” he continued. “J, 
however, contained myself. I resolved to let things take 
their course.” 

**T came exactly to the same determination.” 

‘*For that reason, I sealed the letter carefully over 
again.” 

‘<T did the very same thing this morning,” replied the 
lady ; “and I was anxious that this meeting should take 
place.” 

“Tt was to favour this project that I acted in the way 
I did.” 

‘‘ By that means I hoped to surprise them both.” 

‘I came here for that express purpose,” added Monsieur 
Goutard. : 

‘‘ Unfortunately, my husband is not at home.” 

‘“* My wife, too, had deserted the house before I left.” 

“ Where are they!” exclaimed Madame Dalvernay. 

“ Together, perhaps!” replied Goutard, throwing himself 
almost in the arms of his companion in misfortune. “ Thou- 
sand pardons, Madame. Misfortune is like love; it unites 
those who experience it to the same degree ; and can you 
imagine two persons whose misfortunes are more exactly 
To think, too, that I love my wife as much as 


** My blood boiled with 


a 


similar ? 
ever !” 
‘** And I have never failed to love and cherish my husband.” 
‘* Ah! the monster! how he always pretended to return 
i|your love! It was, too, by these praiseworthy sentiments 
| that he first contrived to gain my intimacy. Just imagine 


|\that to me he never spoke of any one but his beloved 
| 
| 








spouse.” 

“ The traitor!” exclaimed Helen. 

“He pretended to come and see me only on account of 
his own wife, when his real object was Fool that I was, 
to allow myself to be so easily duped. He pretended—— 
| But no, I will not say it. It is so absurd, I cannot now un- 
| derstand how I could have been taken in such a snare.” 

“* What said he,” demanded Madame Dalvernay, “ to give 
colour to his visits ?” 

“Do not speak of it,” replied Goutard ; “ I blush when I 
| think. You would laugh at my simplicity. Shall I tell her,” 
he added, in an under-tone to himself, “ that, under pretext 
|of making her a present of a book, of preparing for her an 
|agreeable surprise, her fool of a husband made me believe 
|that he was anxious to purchase from me a beautiful house 
in the country? OO, the traitor! Where are the ‘bankers 
now-a-days, who thus throw chateaux at the heads of their 
wives ?” 

“ Listen,” said Madame Dalvernay, who appeared anx- 
|ious to produce the fruit of a reflection to which she had 
| yielded herself during the aside of M. Goutard ; “ one thing 
is certain—we are both betrayed !” 

“ Unfortunately, too true,” replied the notary, in a piteous 
tone. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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“ ama let us associate ourselves against the common 
enemy.” : 

« That is, to propose to be friends,” replied the notary, 
whose jealousy had not entirely smoothed his gallantry. “ I 
accept the proposition with pleasure. ‘You desire to forma 
mutual insurance. I understand and approve the happy 
idea.” 

« In order to put it into execution,” continued the lady, || 
«jt will be necessary for each one to guard his own pre-|| 
mises. Let our houses be barred against the ungrateful || 
couple . they come together. I will answer for my own 


spouse.” 
« And, as for myself, I will go out and receive them in the || 


latest style, if they have the audacity to present themselves 
on my territory.” 

In order to realize this menace, Monsieur Goutard made 
a precipitous exit, to regain as speedily as possible his own 
threshold. ay W. A. S. 


Translated for the New Mirror from the Courrier des Etats Unis. 
PARISIAN CHRONICLE. 


Paris, January 1, 1844. 
Tne ministerial saloons were open again last week, to 
offer an asylum to the numerous deputies, as economical as | 
thoughtful, who, arriving at their station, knew not where | 





to pass their soirées gratuitously. Thus the political world || 


is fixed. Ina few days more, winter will be completely || 
organized. Nearly all the pilgrims of the noble faubourg | 
have already returned from London, and the aristocratic | 
saloons are thrown open to their recitals, one of which was | 
very pompous at the midnight revel, given last Sunday, by | 
Mademoiselle la Duchess de R. By way of retaliation, || 
certain legitimistes, who did not take that journey, have in-| 
dulged in epigrams and bon mots, which have already pro- 
duced two duels. Civil discord may not even stop here. 

A strange rumour has been in circulation for some days. 
The inauguration of Moliére’s monument, it is said, was 
done without any ceremony. But there is nothing very as- 
tonishing in this, when we consider that the government did 
not propose this homage to one of our national glories, nor 
even pay the expense of the enterprise. The direction of| 





the Beaux Arts cares still less ; the minister scarce knows || 


Moliére by reputation ; and Monsieur Bambuteau, governed 
by his fixed idea, thinks, that having erected statues of great 
men, he must now finish levelling the boulevards of Paris, 





ee ——— =— 


Is he the c celebrated pianist?” asked several, in a low 
voice. 

No. Listz, the pianist, was artistically lean, almost as 
thin as Paganini; while Listz, the baron, was in the com- 
mencement of embonpoint. Listz, the pianist, was pale as 
a fine day in autumn; but the cheeks of Listz, the baron, 
| were tinged with light vermilion. In a word, Listz, the 
| pianist, had long, fair hair, descending in curls over his ears, 
| shoulders, and arms; while Listz, the baron, wore his hair 
very short, and bowled up. 

Conjectures were stopped here by the mistress of the 
;mansion, who overwhelmed him with the most charming 
attentions, and prevailed upon him to sit down to the piano. 
| A thundering improvisation ran over the keys, breaking, 
| in its passage, strings, hammers, and tympans. There was 
| no longer any doubt; it was, indeed, the illustrious pianist. 

At the end of an hour the baron arose, and left the remains 
of the piano. Forced compliments were addressed to him ; 
| he repelled them with modesty, saying: ‘* You flatter me; 
i did not play well; but it is not surprising, I have practiced 
| $0 little of late !” He then took leave of the company, an- 
| nouncing his departure for Germany the next day. 

As soon as the baron had gone, every one cried out 
against the change that had come over his person and man- 
ners. What metamorphoses there are in this lower world, 
and who dare predict what nature’s prodigies shall become, 
when they have passed their thirtieth spring! Monsieur 
Listz has left music for diplomacy. He grows fat, his com- 
plexion heightens, his string of decorations lengthens every 
day. Ambition calls him to the other side of the Rhine, and 
he wishes to return to us next year as the minister pleni- 
potentiary from a little court in Germany, with the title of 
count. Fortunately, if we have already too many diplo-. 





|| matists, we are not wanting in good pianists. 


The discourse pronounced at the tomb of Casimir Dela- 
rigne, and the notices consecrated to his memory, learn us 
| that the illustrious poet has left no wealth but his name to 
| his widow and son. 
| Mademoiselle Catalani, who has just died in Italy, ap. 
| peared for the first time in Paris under the consulate. She 
| was then only sixteen, and her talents were prodigious. 
The admirable voice of this cantatrice wanted charm and 
| sympathy, but her powers were wonderful. She often sung 
| the brilliant and complicated variations which Rode com- 
| | posed for his violin. Under the Restoration, she was direc. 


which still offer some rebellious gibbosities to the fostering || tress of the Italian theatre in Paris ; but she wished to mono. 


care the administration has bestowed on them for several || 
years past. 
However, it was nearly decided that the ceremony should 





polize all the roles of the treasury, and showed that it is with 
| artist-directors, like author-directors, and that a theatre rare- 
| ly prospers in that government where self-love reigns. Her 


be attended by a large number of public functionaries; and | long career enabled her to amass a large fortune. Her 
the reason of its being abandoned, it is said, was owing to || estate, it is said, amounts to twelve millions, which she has 
a formal request of the archbishop of Paris. If we may credit || left to be divided between her two sons. 


the Chronicle, the prelate and his counsellors did not think it 
proper to have functionaries and magistrates participate pub- 
licly in the glorification of one excommunicated. 

Such is the news. We wish it might be contradicted. 
A thousand times better would it be to have had the sup. 
pression of the ceremony, occasioned by the exaggerated 
pretensions of some infiaontiel partisans of the Comédie 
Frangaise. 

A brilliant assembly ornamented the saloons of Monsieur || 
D—, one of the most elegant in the faubourg St. Honoré. || 
About ten o’clock the door opened, and the servant an. 
nounced: ‘* Monsieur le Baron Listz.” 

Every look was directed towards the new-comer. He 
was a man still young, of good appearance, wearing a smile 
on his lips, and five crosses at his button-hole. 





| The exorbitant exactions of New Year's day, have given 
| birth to the ordinary thousand little chefs-d’euvres offered 
|to the liberality of the givers of holiday presents. After 
these splendid bagatelles, the exhibitions of the products of 
| industry show us other wonders. Fame and fortune are 
|never wanting to inventions and progress; and thus our 
| time is fruitful in discoveries useful to commerce and favour- 
| able to the fine arts, which always have a large share in the 
| development of industrial and scientific ideas. Sculpture 
| has just been richly endowed by the invention of ingenious 
| mechanism, which produces statues and bas-reliefs with the 
| correctness of the daguerreotype. The invention is applica- 
| ble to plaster, wood, ivory, bronze, and stone; the instru- 
ment takes the model submitted to its action, and makes 
| a second pattern exactly similar, or as much smaller in pre- 
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portion as ‘the workman wishes t to have it. ‘In this sure and | In the meantime, to finish the winter and | pass the sum. 
powerful way, a statue of six inches may be taken from one | mer, we shall have the opera bouffe, and the ballet des Ca. 
of six feet, representing every line and beauty in the most || prices. The chorography has been borrowed from vaude. 
delicate detail. It is easily seen to what this discovery will || villes ; this time, too, it is a piece from the theatre of varie. 
lead. The most remarkable works, both ancient and rere ties, that has furnished the subject and the details of the new 
ern, will be multiplied for the benefit of our museums and || ballet, which it is reported is charming. As in the Countess 
saloons; the finest models reduced to small proportions | d’ Egmont, the first act is in a public garden, the second at 
without losing anything of their primitive perfection, and || court, and the third in a mad-house. Jeanne the Maniac, 
their original seal will find a place and pedestal everywhere. 1 an opera, a mad-house in the ballet—insanity enough! 
These are not mere hopes, but results already realized, and'| The reconstruction of the opera is always on the tapis of 
of which we can assure our own eyes by visiting the public | grand projects. They speak of moving it to several places, 
exhibition of M. M. Collas and Barbedienne, at No. 30,'! The mayoralty of the second arrondissement is to be hence. 
Boulevard Poissonniére. |! forth in the hotel Aguado, and the new opera house con. 
Among the albums got up for the New Year’s occasion, | structed in its place, so that the theatre might have the 
we distinguished, as usual, that of Labarre, a delicious pell- |! church dedicated to the reformed worship in its trust. This 
mell, of pretty verses, adorned with charming melodies;|| plan was renounced long since. Serious projects are had to 
and with the same title, the new collection of Frederic Bérat, | remove it to the boulevard, or in the Rue de la Paix. As 
containing ten compositions, full of grace, naivete, and origi- || to the mayoralty, it is very possible that the hotel Aguado 
nal harmony. One of these ballads, entitled Bérénice, ap-| } will be purchased for it. 
pears to us destined to have great vogue. T'wo of our best|| ‘This hotel has experienced many vicissitudes in a short 
artists, Mademoiselle Sabatier, and Monsieur Amat, have |' space of time. It was built within the last century by the 
undertaken to give it popularity among the concerts, and we | farmer, General d’Ogny ; it was transformed into a public 
have heard it in all the musical fetes which have signalized | | establishment during the revolution. Several restaurateurs 
the opening of the season. The album of Frederic Bérat is || afterwards occupied it ; first the brothers Robert, then Loin. 
ornamented with beautiful designs by Monsieur Marsau. } tier. A gambling company then took the house, when the 
The director of the Royal Academy of Music, has just! roulette, and trente, and quarant reigned for many years, 
gone off to Italy. This tour is a 1few chapter to be added || Monsieur Aguado, it is said, bought the house from feelings 
to the history of the Prophete; a history already very long || of gratitude and superstition. The opulent Spanish financier 
for an unpublished piece. It is known that Monsieur Mey- | began his fortunes in a small way. It was to the restaura- 
erbeer, not satisfied with the resources of the opera, demands |! teur, Lointier, he sold his first bottles of Spanish and Bor. 
new singers, adapted to his music. Every year, about the | deaux wines. This remembrance determined him, at a 
beginning of October, the composer leaves Berlin, comes to || later day, to purchase the hotel where he made his commer. 
Paris, presents himself to the director of the opera, and in- | cial début. 
forms him that he holds the Prophete at his disposal, provid-|| It is pretended that, dating from the present time, cigars 
ed he can furnish him with voices suitable for its perform. || at twenty-five centimes will be purchased for four sous, 
ance. Conferences are held on this important affair; the || Nothing can be better than to abolish a bad measure, but it 
negociations are prolonged until the first of January, and ! will not, perhaps, be sufficient to bring back the prosperity 
then Monsieur Meyerbeer departs for Prussia, carrying off|| that had been compromised to the administration of tobacco, 
the Prophete under his arm, unpublished, and sealed with a || and to enable the vender to recover his old figures, that had 
triple seal. It was hoped that the composer would grow || been so cruelly diminished. 
tired of these delays, and, being desirous of bringing out his | A philosopher fell in love with a widow as amiable as she 
work, would end by yielding his point, but Monsieur Meyer- || was beautiful. Both were free. The affair was, of course, 
beer has had the patience of a man rich enough to wait. The |, to be terminated in marriage; but, whether it was the better 
director of the opera decided, therefore, to go and hear two || to assure herself of her lover’s heart, or whether she wished 
first rate artists, who are, at this moment, charming the | to indulge in a little coquetry, the charming widow prolong- 
Italian dilettanti—Monsieur Feretti, at Milan, and Monsieur | ed the courtship, and put off the ceremony. In the mean- 
Fraschini, at Naples. } time, however, she permitted the philosopher to spend all 
On his return, if the engagements are made, and some} his soirées with her. The long hours of evening passed 
other secondary questions settled, Monsieur Meyerbeer may || ! with a witty and affectionate woman, sufficed for his hap. 
break the seals of his envelope. But we dare not yet count | piness, and he had become so habituated to this supreme and 
upon so fortunate an event, for the director, before leaving, | daily felicity, that it seemed an impossible thing for him 
had made some arrangements with Donizetti. In conse-|| ever to spend his soirées in any other manner. 
quence of the agreement between them, if the Prophete is|| Notwithstanding, by one of those caprices so common 
not begun to be studied by the fifteenth of February, Mon-!| with pretty women, the handsome widow took it in her 
sieur Donizetti is to commence immediately upon a new || head to seek a quarrel with her faithful adorer. She sought 
poem of Monsieur Scribe, called “ Jeanne la Folle ;” that is | | only a little variety by this manceuvre ; the patience of the 
to say, Monsieur Donizetti, who will then be in Vienna, || philosopher would bear with her while she refused to see 
shall come with all speed to Paris to write the parts. ‘The || | him, and shut the door. It was a thunder-blow for the poor 
prolific maéstro works only when travelling post. 'man. This event took place on Sunday, and the philoso- 
Wagers are already laid between the Prophete and Jean- || | pher spent his first evening in defolation. On Monday night 
ne la Folle. Which shall appear first? One was finished |! he fell into another fit of melancholy ; Tuesday, he was pro- 
four years ago, and the other is not yet begun. Notwith-|| foundly ennuyé; Wednesday, long meditations induced him 
standing the good will of the director, and the journey to|| to act his part valiantly ; Thursday, he went to the play, 
Italy, and the desire of a chef-d’euvre, the habitués of the || where two good pieces restored his gaiety a little ; Friday, 
opera and the most skilful calculators, offer four against one |! he presented himself to a society, where he found many 
in favour of Jeanne. It is the fate of the Prophete ever to|| very agreeable ladies; Saturday, a happy chance threw him 
be distanced. | into a piquante advantage. ‘I was never more amused in 
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my life,” said he. It was then he received a letter from the 
beautiful widow. Her caprice ended, the philosopher was 
recalled to favour. “ It is too late,” he replied ; ‘* you have 
suffered me to see that I could pass my soirées, and divert 
myself without you. Ino longer wish to marry.” 

This apologue is dedicated to the administration of indi- 
rect contributions. The philosopher is the smoker ; cigars 
growing dearer, is the capricious and coquettish widow. In 
a moment of quarrel and vexation, the smokers found out 
that, upon a pinch, they could live without cigars at four and 
five sous. Some have learned that a pipe sufficed for their 
happiness ; others have lent their ears to perfidious counsels, 
and suffered themselves to be persuaded that tobacco spoils 


the breath, the teeth, the lungs, and purse of smokers. Now, | 
the cigar in vain becomes cheaper, it will never recover all | 


its old customers. It is for this reason, doubtless, that, after 


much indecision, the administration has decided to keep the | 


price at twenty-five centimes. 2 P. 





LETTER FROM BOSTON. 
February 6, 1844. 
GentLeMEN—In consideration of the recent difficulty of 
intercourse between this city and your village, I feel some- 
what in the vein of Jenks, the late editor of the Nantucket 


Inquirer, who, when the little island of which he was an in- | 


habitant was cut off, by the ice, from all communication with 
everything beyond its own boundaries, waggishly lamented, 
in a lengthy article, the deprivation to which the fact sub- 
jected the poor creatures who lived on the main land. In this 
sympathizing mood, and purely out of the bowels of com- 
passion, with which a beneficent Creator has invested me, I 


take it, for some such purpose, I have removed my attention, | 


and steel pen, from the “ serried columns” of my ledger to 
this letter-sheet, (with an imaginary notice on the former, as 
on lawyers’ office-doors, that I * will return in a moment,”) 
in order to furnish your readers with one or two items of in- 
tellectual nourishment. I do this in somewhat the same phi- 
lanthropic spirit in which, at stated periods, I contribute my 
mite to the supplies sent out to appease the gastric juice of 
those unhappy islanders at Owhyhee, who, though they are 
never out of Sandwiches, (a very nutritious article of food, 
if I recollect aright,) somehow or other contrive, at certain 
intervals, to wheedle whole cargoes of this edible from us! 
A portentous indication, I contend, that the day is not far 
distant when “ coals” will not only be acceptable “ to New- 
castle,” but when its people shall (like children after Sher- 
man’s lozenges) cry for them. 

You should have seen our harbour during the past week! 
The ice-king made us a visit in the early part of the heb- 
domad, incog. (and cogged, and clogged too, enough we 
were before he had done with us!) and, after quietly ram- 
ming down the mercury of all the thermometers in town to 
zero, (except that of Mr. Lepean, which is fixed permanent- 
ly at seventy, in order, as its owner sagely observes, to ob- 
viate extremes of heat and cold in its more immediate 
neighbourhood,) went coolly to work on, while our citizens 


were taking 
“their fill — 
Of sweet and liquid rest, forgetful of all ill ; 


and, elucidating even the Argus optics of “ Robert Rantoul’s 


sea-lect watch,” floored over Boston harbour ! with the ob- 
ject, it would seem, of a little private shindy for his own 
behoof, and to the manifest slight of Papanti’s place, which 
is large enough, and sufficiently cold, heaven knows, for all 
useful purposes. However, the frosty tyrant made nothing 
by the speculation ; which cannot be said of a brace of ’cute 
Yankees, for they did “ realize” a little fortune the next 
day, by conveying a ladder to the terminus (“ end” is voted 


vulgar of Long Wharf,) and charging the thousands who 
made use of it in their descent upon the ice one cent toll 
each way. You have heard of “ tolling for flounders?”’ It 
would appear that these unsuspecting fishes are not the only 
flats thus beguiled from their own element. The crowd 
would have descended by the usual long stairs, but the cun- 
ning speculators alluded to, anticipating this movement; had 
broken up the ice at the base of the steps, making a chasm 
impossible to pass, unless in seven-leagued boots. The ex- 
tent, brilliancy, and general magnificence of the glaciated 
pavement, laid by the ice-king over-night, attracted throngs 
of people, of all ages, sexes and conditions, who tested its 
|| strength in every imaginable way, on foot and in vehicles. 
The ruse of the “ striped pig” was again put in requisition, 
and with various other devices, (some of which demanded a 
| new miracle to cast the devil out of the swine,) the license law 
was fearlessly evaded. General hilarity prevailed, and there 
| bounded, to and fro, jests and repartees, as brittle, if not al- 
| Ways as pure, as icicles. Then, too, there was the party of 
| five hundred men engaged in cutting a canal, ten miles in 
length, for the egress of the steamship at her appointed hour ! 
Mrs. Nichols, herself, that queen of confituriers, (so ido- 
| lized by les petits gourmands of Boston,) could not cut one 
‘of her immortal frost-cakes into three-penny pieces with 








\||more sang froid than Messrs. Gage, Hittenger, and John 
| Hill carved up this immense field of thick-ribbed ice into 
|| quarter sections! So animated and singular a spectacle 
| was worthy of the Russian capital. A man need have the 
|| caoutchoue existence of Joice Heth, to see two such sights 
|in his life. If I had a pen with a nib as flexible as Willis’s, 
| I might give you a description of the scene, but mine is a 
stiff “‘ Gillott’s,” and, if I were to be guillotined, I could 
render you nothing more than here and there an ice-olated 
‘idea. I will only add, that a large number of spectators ac- 
companied the Britannia two or three miles on her course 
| along the extraordinary canal through which she passed, and 
| (notwithstanding the growing unpopularity of her com- 
| mander, Captain Judkins,) they regretted largely that they 
could not walk, in the same manner, the rest of the way 
| with her to her wharf in Liverpool. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson will lecture at the Odeon to-mor- 
| row evening before the Mercantile Library Association. 

By the way, the members of this flourishing institute con- 
! template a ball at Papanti’s, which, for the array of female 
| beauty, gorgeous decoration, and epicurean delights, shall 
| far outshine even their magnifique re-union last year. 
i When it takes place I shall endeavour to render you a de- 
scription. Whipple, whose extraordinary merits as a critical 
writer, I am happy to perceive, are becoming appreciated, 
lectures to the Lyceum on Thursday, the eighth, upon the 
prolific topic of Literary Charlatanry. If he does not make 
| a rattling amongst the dry bones it cannot be but he too is 
| pigeon-livered and lacks gall ;” which I know is not the 
| case, for there is no man who more indignantly, or with a 
'| heartier scorn, kicks from him the coverlet of ‘ shows” un- 
| der which most men lie, and cuddle, in ignoble disregard of 
|| the poor human geese, from the spoils of whose breasts their 
nests are feathered! 

A sensible poem by James T. Fields, original for the oc. 
\| casion, was spoken by James P. Murdoch, last Thursday, at 
| the exhibition of the Lyceum elocution class. The last 
] pamphlet by the Spy in Boston, on Popular Lectures, is a 
|| clever satire, and sells. Easy Nar is the name of a little 
i} book, which seems to have hit the public taste between 
wind and water, judging from the fact that it has passed to 
la fourth edition. Itisa rough diamond, ill set. 
j Yours truly, 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
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CLAIRE. 


Our gentle Claire is altered 
Most wofully of late, 

Her springing step has faltered, 
From its old, elastic gait. 

She has given up balls and parties, 
On which she used to doat, 

She wears her hair in bandeaux, 
And her dresses to her throat. 


I have loved that winning creature 
Too long, and much too well, 

Not to mourn o’er such transition 
And seek to solve its spell. 

I have pored o’er her lovely features, 
Until their every look 

Seems plain, to my perception, 
As the pages of a book. 


And in them I discover 
A mournfulness profound, 
Her lips are fixed and pallid, 
Her glances seek the ground. 
Her cheek has a marble paleness, 
Save where one crimson trace, 
Lights up its cold, still beauty, 
Like fire on an altar-place. 


They whisper of consumption, 
Those leeches grim, and gaunt, 

That make her father’s mansion 
Their everlasting haunt ; 

And they mutter of dyspepsia 
For our spiritual Claire, 

And they hint that she is nervous, 
That soubriquet for despair ! 


Her blind and doating mother, 
“ Doth seriously incline” 
To the notion that physicians, 
Have the only right divine. 
She looks on their nauseous potions, 
As life’s preserving rills, 
And deems those the blessedest martyrs, 
Who dies by their mystic pills. 


Her blunt, confiding father 
Sees, with unconscious face, 
The sure, yet gradual ruin, 
Of the lily of his race. 
Fair flower mid potherbs drooping ! 
Thou soon shall rear thy head, 
In those ever-blooming gardens, 
Where Eden balms are shed! 


Yes, Claire—I feel that thou art dying, 
Of that surest of declines— 
A brain of earth grown weary, 
A heart that heavenward pines. 
And thou too knowest it, maiden, 
Thy hand is on the chain, 
Which angels flung from heaven 
To draw thee home again. 


That letter in thy bosom 
Is wet with secret tears, 
And in its folds are garnered 
The blasted hopes of years; 
And he, who traced its pages, 
When his sands of life were low, 
Points with his shadowy finger 
The way that thou must go. 


That melancholy student, 

With his brow and lip of pride, 
That solitary dreamer, 

Few missed him when he died. 





None guessed the ties between you, 
None knew, save thou and I, 

The mirth of the noblest spirit, 
That ever sought the sky. 


He is gone !—And the world around thee 
Seems lone, and dim, and cold ; 
His name is never spoken, 
His fate is never told. 
As the waves close o’er a jewel, 
That on their breast is cast, 
No trace of it retaining, 
So hath his memory past. 


Oh! for the widow’s garment, 
Oh! for the deep relief, 

That an open, fearless sorrow 
Gives to the springs of grief! 

Ohj! for the world’s permission, 
To pour thy wild despair, 

In tears above his gravestone— 
These are denied thee, Claire ! 








And thou must pass, in secret, 
And bitter grief away, 

Like the boy of the olden fable 
Whose heart was the fox’s prey. 

With every broken murmur, 
With every fevered start, 

To any cause related 
Save that of a—broken heart. 


i] There is a leech, whose wisdom 
| Hath wide and just renown; 
He of the staff and sandal, 
1} He of the thorny crown. 
| And gently will he lead thee, 
My young, and dying Claire, 
| To drink of those living waters 
{| Which banish human care. Cc. Ww. 
| 
| A HUMAN BEING AND A CROWD. 
| ‘THe reader will allow us to relate him an apologue. A 
| Seer of visions, walking out one evening, just before twilight, 
| saw a being standing in a corner by the way-side, such as 
he never remembered to have seen before. It said nothing, 
' and threatened him no harm: it seemed occupied with its 
| own thoughts, looking in an earnest manner across the 
| fields, where some children were playing ; and its aspect 
| was inexpressibly affecting. Its eyes were very wonderful, 
|a mixture of something that was at once substance and 
no substance, body and spirit; and it seemed as if there 
| would have been tears in them, but for a certain dry-looking 
| heat, in which nevertheless was a still stranger mixture of 
| indifference and patience, of hope and despair. Its hands, 
| which it now and then lifted to its head, appeared to be two 
of the most wonderful instruments that were ever beheld. 
Its cheeks varied their size in a remarkable manner, being 
now sunken, now swollen, or apparently healthy, but always 
of a marvellous formation, and capable, it would seem, of 
great beauty, had the phenomenon been happy. The lips, 
in particular, expressed this capability ; and now and then 
the creature smiled at some thought that came over it; and 
then it looked sorrowful, and then angry, and then patient 
again, and finally, it leaned against the tree near which it 
stood, with a gesture of great weariness, and heaved a sigh 
which went to the very heart of the beholder. The latter 
stood apart, screened from its sight, and looked towards it 
with a deep feeling of pity, reverence, and awe. At length 
the creature moved from its place, looked first at the fields, 
then at the setting sun, and after putting its hands together 








in an attitude of prayer, and again looking at the fields and 
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the children, drew down, as if from an unseen resting place, | 
a huge burthen of some kind or other, which it received on 

it head and shoulders ; and so with a tranquil and noble 

gesture, more affecting than any symptom it had yet ex- | 
hibited, went gliding onwards towards the sunset, at once | 
bent with weakness, and magnificent for very power. The 
seer then, before it got out of sight, saw it turn round yearning 
towards the children ; but what was his surprise, when on 
turning its eyes upon himself, he recognized, for the first | 
time, an exact counterpart of his own face ; in fact, himself || 
looking at himself ! 

Yes, dear reader, the seer was the phenomenon and the || 
phenomenon is a human being, any care-worn man ; you | 
yourself, if you are such; or the seer of the other sights in| 
this book ; with this tiem, however, as far as regards | 
you and us; that inasmuch as we are readers and writers of | 
things hopeful, we are more hopeful people, and possess 
the twofold faith which the phenomenon seems to have 
thought a divided one, and not to be united; that is to 
say, we think hopefully of heaven and hopefully of earth ; 
we behold the sunset shining towards the fields and ya 
little children, in all the beauty of its double encourage- || 
ment. 

A human being, whatever his mistakes, whatever his 
cares, is, in the truest and most literal sense of the word, a 
respectable being (pray believe it;)—nay, an awful, were 
he not also a loving being ;—a mystery of wonderful frame, 
hope, and capacity, walking between heaven and earth. 
To look into his eyes is to see a soul. He is surely worth 
twice, thrice, and four times looking at and considering,*— 
worth thinking what we can do for him, and he for us, and 
all for each other. 
the reader knows) are cheerful, and ready to receive abun- 
dance of pleasure. Our greatest sorrow, when we look 
abroad, is to think that mankind do not extract a millionth 
part of the pleasure they might, from the exceeding riches 
of Nature ; and it is speedily swallowed up by a conviction, 
that Nature being so rich, and inciting them to find it out, 
find it out they will. But meanwhile, we look upon the 
careful faces we meet—upon the human phenomenon and 
his perplexities,—and as long as our sorrows lasts, an inde- 
scribable emotion seizes us, of pity and respect. 





We feel a tenderness for every man when we consider 
that he has been an infant, and a respect for him when we 
see that he has had cares. And if such be the natural feel- 
ings of reflection towards individual faces, how much more 
so towards a multitude of them—towards an assemblage— 
a serious and anxious crowd ? 


We believe, that without any reference to politics what- 
soever, no man of reflection or sensibility looked upon the 
great and moving mass and succession of human beings, 
which assembled a little while ago -in London, without be- 
ing consciously or unconsciously moved with emotions of 
this kind. How could they help it? A crowd is but the 
reduplication of ourselves,—of our own faces, fears, hopes, 
wants, and relations,—our own connexions of wives and 
children,—our own strengths, weaknesses, formidable power, 
pitiable tears. We may differ with it, we may be angry with 
it, fear it, think we scorn it; but we must scorn ourselves 
first, or have no feeling and imagination. All the hearts 
beating in those bosoms are palpitations of our own. We 
feel them somehow or other, and glow or turn pale. We 
cannot behold ourselves in that shape of power or mighty 
want, and not feel that we are men. 

We have only to fancy ourselves born in any particular 





| | 


Our general impressions of things (as}} 


} class, and to have lived, loved, and suffered in it, in order to 
| feel for the mistakes and circumstances of those who belong 
to it, even when they appear to sympathise least with our- 
| eabves: for that also is a part of what is to be pitied in them. 
| The less they feel for us, the less is the taste of their own 


| pleasures, and the less their security against a fall. Who 
| that has any fancy of this kind, can help feeling for all those 
| aristocrats, especially thie young and innocent among them, 
that were brought to the scaffold during the French revolu- 
| tion? Who for all those democrats, not excepting the fier- 
cest that were brought there also—some of whom surprised 
the bystanders with the tenderness of their domestic recol- 
lections, and the faltering ejaculations they made towards 
| the wives and children they left behind them? Who does 
not feel for the mistaken popish conspirators, the appalling 
story of whose execution is told in one of D’Israeli’s books, 
| with that godlike woman in it, who is never to be passed 
| over when it is mentioned? Who does not feel for the mas- 
|sacres of St. Bartholomew, of Ireland, of Sicily, of any 
| place ; ; and the more because they are perpetrated by men 
| upon their fellow-creatures, the victims and victim-makers 
| of pitable mistake ? The world are finding out that mistake ; 
| and not again in a hurry, we trust, will anything like it be 
| repeated among civilized people. All are learning to make 
| allowance for one another: but we must not forget, among 
| our lessons, that the greatest allowances are to be made for 
| those who suffer the most. Also, the greatest number of 
reflections should be made for them. 

Blessings on the progress of reflection and knowledge, 
| which made that great meeting we speak of as quiet as it 
| was! We have received many letters from friends and cor- 
respondents on the setting up of this paper for which we 
| have reason to be grateful; but not one which has pleased 
us so much (nor, we are sure, with greater leave from the 
jrest to be pleased) than a communication from our old 
| * Tatler” friend, S. W. H. in which he tells us that he saw 
| a copy of it in the hands of “ one of the sturdiest” of trades’ 
| unions, who was “ reading it as he marched along ;” and 
| who (adds our correspondent) “ could hardly be thinking of 
| burning down half London, even if the government did con- 
| tinue bent upon not receiving his petition.” 
| May we ever be found in such hands on such occasions. 
| It wili do harm to nobody in the long run; will prevent no 

final good ; and assuredly encourage no injustice, final or 
| intermediate. “To sympathise with all” is an old motto on 
our flag. None, therefore, can be omitted in our sympathy ; 
and assuredly not those who compose the greatest part of 
all. If we did not feel for them as we do, we should not 
feel for their likenesses in more prosperous shapes. 

We had thought of saying something upon crowds under 
other circumstances, such as crowds at theatres, and in 
churches, crowds at executions, crowds on holidays, &c. ; 
but the interest of the immediate ground of our reflections 
has absorbed us. We will close this article however, with 
one of the most appalling descriptions of a crowd under 
circumstances of exasperation, that our memory refers us to. 
On sending for the book that contains it to the circulating 
library, (for though too like the truth, it is a work of fiction,) 
we find that it is not quite so well written, or simple in its 
intensity, as our recollections had fancied it. Nothing had 
remained in our memory but the roar of the multitude, the 
violence of a moment, and a shapeless remnant of a body. 
But the passage is still very striking. Next to the gratifica- 
tion of finding ourselves read by the many, is the discovery 
that our paper finds its way into certain accomplished and 
truly gentlemanly hands, very fit to grapple, in the best and 








* Respectab!e, respectabilis (Latin,) worth again looking at. 





{most kindly manner, with those many; and to these, an 
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extiact at t this time of day, from Monk Lewis’ 8 novel, will 
have a private as well as public interest. 


The author is speaking of an abbess, who has been guilty | 


of the destruction of a nun under circumstances of great 
cruelty. An infuriated multitude destroy her, under circum- 
stances of great cruelty on their own parts; and a lesson, 
we conceive is here read, both to those who exasperate || 
crowds of people, and to the crowds that, almost before they || 


are aware of it, reduce a fellow-creature to a mass of un.- | 
For, though vengeance was here intended, and | 
perhaps death (which is what we had not exactly supposed, | 
from our recollection of the passage,) yet it is not certain | 


sightliness. 


that the writer wished us to understand as much, however | 


violent the mob may have become by dint of finding they Claude,” 


had gone so far; and what we wish to intimate is, that a 
human being may be seized by his angry fellow-creatures, | 
and by dint of being pulled hither and thither, and struck at, | 
even with no direct mortal intentions on their parts, be re-| 
duced in the course of a few frightful moments to a condi- | 
tion, which, in the present reflecting state of the caneiat 
ty, would equally fill with remorse the parties that regarded || 
it, on either side,—the one from not taking care to avoid | 
giving offence, and the other from not considering how far 
their resentment of it might lead ;—a mistake from which, 
thank heaven, the good sense and precautions of both par- 
ties saved them on the occasion we allude to. 

‘“‘ St. Ursula’s narrative,” says Mr. Lewis, speaking of a 
nun who had taken part against the abbess, and who was 
relating her cruelty to the people, “ created horror and sur- 
prise throughout; but when she related the inhuman mur- 
der of Agnes, the indignation of the mob was so audibly | 
testified, that it was scarcely possible to hear the conclusion. | 
This confusion increased with every moment. At length a| 
multitude of voices exclaimed, that the prioress should be | 
given up to their fury. To this Don Ramirez positively re- || 
fused to consent. Even Lorenzo bade the people remember 
that she had undergone no trial, and advised them to leave 
her punishment to the Inquisition. All representations were | 
fruitless ; the disturbance grew still more violent, and the 
populace more exasperated. In vain did Ramirez attempt) 
to convey his prisoner out of the throng. Wherever he 
turned, a band of rioters barred his passage, and demanded | 
her being delivered over to them more loudly than before, | 
Ramirez ordered his attendants to cut their way through the | 
Oppressed by numbers, it was impossible for || 
them to draw their swords. He threatened the mob with| 
the vengeance of the Inquisition: but, in this moment of | 
popular frenzy, even this dreadful name had lost its effect, | 
Though regret for his sister made him look upon the prioress || 
with abhorrence, Lorenzo could not help pitying a woman in 
a situation so terrible ; but in spite of all his exertions and 
those of the duke, of Don Ramirez and the archers, the peo- || 
ple continued to press onwards. They forced a passage || 
through the guards who protected their destined victim, 
dragged her from her shelter, and proceeded to take upon 
her a most summary and cruel vengeance. Wild with ter. 
ror, and scarcely knowing what she said, the wretched wo- 
man shrieked for a moment’s mercy ; she protested that she 
was ignorant of the death of Agnes, and could clear herself 
from suspicion beyond the power of doubt. The rioters 
heeded nothing but the gratification of their barbarous ven- 
geance. They refused to listen to her; they showed her 
every sort of insult, loaded her with mud and filth, and call- 
ed her by the most opprobrious appellations, They tore her 
one from another, and each new tormentor was more savage 
than the former. They stifled with howls and execrations 
her shrill cries for mercy, and dragged her through the streets, 





multitude. 





|| debted to it. 








spurning her, trampling her, ‘and treating her with every 
species of cruelty which hate or vindictive fury could i invent, 
At length a flint, aimed by some well-directed hand, struck 
her full upon the temple. She sank upon the ground bathed i in 
blood, and in a few minutes terminated her miserable exist. 
ence. Yet though she no longer felt their insults, the rioters 
still exercised their impotent rage upon the lifeless body, 
They beat it, trod upon it, and ill-used it, till it became no 
more than a mass of flesh, unsightly, and disgusting.” 





DANCING AND DANCERS. 

Wuite Tory genius boasts of its poetic Wilson, and omni. 
| thology of another, and the fine arts of Wilson “ the English 
the minor graces insist upon having their Wilson 

| too in the person of the eminent Mr. Thomas Wilson, author 
|| of several dramatic pieces, and inductor of ladies and gentle. 
| men into the shapely and salutary art of dancing. 

This old, though doubtless at the same time ever- -young 
acquaintance of ours, who has done us the honour for 
| several years past of making us acquainted with his move. 
| ments, and inviting us to his balls, which it has not been 
our good fortune to be able to attend, always sends us, with 

| his invitations, a placard of equal wit and dimensions, in 
| which he takes patriotic occasion to set forth the virtues of 
his art. He does not affect to despise its ordinary profits, 
income-wards. That would be a want of candour, unbefit. 
ting the entireness of his wisdom. On the contrary, dancing 
_ being a liberal art, he is studious to inculcate an equally 
liberal acknowledgment on the part of those who are in- 
But being a man of a reflective turn of leg, 
and great animal spirits, he omits no opportunity of showing 
| how good his art is for the happiness as well as the graces of 
his countrymen—how it renders them light of spirit as well 
as body, shakes melancholy out of their livers, and will not 
| at all suffer them to be gouty. Nay, he says it is their own 
| faults if they grow old. 

We hardly dare to introduce, abruptly, the remarks on 
thie head which form the commencement of his present 
year’s Exposé. But the energy of Mr. Wilson’s philan- 
thropy forces its way through his elegance ; the good to be 
done is a greater thing in his mind, even than the graces 





with which he invests it; and, in answer to his question, 
“Why don’t everybody dance!” he says, in a passion of 
sincerity which sweeps objection away with it,—* Because 
the English prefer the pleasures of the table and sedentary 
|| amusements, with their gout, apoplexy, shortness of breath, 
spindle-shanks, and rum-puncheon bellies,” (pardon us, O 
| Bacchus of Anacreon!) “to the more wholesome and 
healthy recreation of dancing. If you ask a person of fifty 
| (says he) to take a dance, the usual reply is, ‘ My dancing days 
1 are gone by ; it’s not fit amusement for people of my time 
| of life,” and such like idle cant: for idle cant it really is, as 
these pretences are either made as excuses for idleness or 
to comply with the usual fastidious customs of the day. 
They manage things better in France, as Yorick says; for 
it would be quite as difficult, amongst that polite and social 
| people, to find a person of fifty who did not dance, as it is 
in gloomy, cold, calculating Old England, to find one who 
has good sense enough to laugh at these fastidious notions, 
with a sufficient stock of social animal spirits to share in this 
polite and exhilarating amusement. Moreover, if we want- 
ed a sanction to continue to dance as long as we are able, 
I could here give a list (had I room) of a hundred eminent 
persons who did not consider it a disgrace to dance, even 
at a very advanced age ; amongst the number, Socrates, one 
of the wisest men and greatest philosophers that ever lived, 
used to dance for his exercise and amusement when he was 
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ards of seventy. Read this, ye gourmands and eard- | Our artist’s vindication of the juvenility of dancers at fifty, 
— rs of fifty; and if you are wise, and would leave the \|reminds us of a pleasant realization we experienced the 
’ 


ao and a thousand other ills beside you, come and sport | other day of a stage joke—nay, of a great improvement on 
: pt with me, at 18, Kirby-street Hatton-garden: |it—a Romance of Real Life? In one of Colman’s farces, 
’ , there, who to doctors ne’er go |an old man hearing another called old, and understanding 
7 rhe, pacha wc} oom A spirit, from sporting a toe ; : he was only forty, exclaims “Forty! quite a boy!” We 
Who neither want powder, pill, mixture, nor lotion, | heard this opinion pronounced upon a man of sixty by an 


But a partner and fiddle to set them in motion.” | old gentleman, who, we suppose, must be eighty, or there- 
Truly, we fear that the tip-end of Mr. Wilson’s indignant abouts. It was in an omnibus, in which he was returning 
bow strikes hard upon many a venerable gout; and that | from a city dinner, jovial and toothless, his rosy gills gracing 
these dancing philosophers of Kirby-street have the advan- || his white locks ; an Anacreon in broad-cloth. Some friend of 
tage of a great many otherwise sage people who take pills | his was telling him of the death of an acquaintance, and in 
instead of exercise, and think to substitut® powders and lo- answer to his question respecting the cause of it, said he did 
tions for those more ancient usages, yclept the laws of the |, not know, but that the deceased was “ sixty years of age.” 
universe. Such, as Mr. Wilson tells us, was the philosophy ! The remark seemed hardly to be an indiscretion in the ears 
of Socrates. There can be no doubt of it ; it was the philoso- of the venerable old boy, he considered it so very inapplica- 
phy of all his countrymen, the Greeks, with whom dancing |, ble. “* Sixty !” cried he, with a lisp that was really robust ; 
formed a part of their very worship, and who had figures || “ well, that’s nothing, you know, compared with life. Why, 
accordingly, fit to go to church, and thank heaven with. || ne was quite a boy.” 





Bacchus himself, with them, was a dancer, and a slender-|; Wilson —'This must have been a dancer. 

waisted young gentleman. Such was also the philosoply of i Seer.—Or a rider. 

Mr. Wilson’s brother poet, Soame Jenyns, a lively old gentle- || = 1/4— Well, horseback is a kind of dancing. 

man of the last century, who wrote a poem on the “ Art of || Seer.—Or a walker. 

Dancing,” from which Mr. Wilson should give us some ex- | W.—Well, walking is dancing too; that is to say, good 


tracts in his next placard ; (we wish we had it by us;) and | walking. You know, my dear sir, people are said to “ walk 
what is curious, and shows how accustomed these salutary || a minuet.”* 

sages are to consider the interests of the whole human being, Seer.—But they say Cancers are not good walkers. 
spiritual as well as bodily, Mr. Jenyns had a poetical pee- | W.—How! Dancers not good walkers!! It is true, 
cursor on that subject, who was no less a personage than a|!I must allow in candour, that some professional dancers are 
chief-justice in the time of Elizabeth,—Sir John Davies, |! apt to turn out their toes a little too much; but not all, 
and who, like himself, wrote also on religious matters, and || my dear sir—not the best: and, as to dancers in general, I 
the Immortality of the Soul. Sir John, however, appears i will affirm, meo periculo, as the philosopher says, they walk 
not to have sufficiently practised his own precepts, for he |} exquisitely—a merveille. Come and see my dancers walk- 
died of apoplexy at fifty-seven—a very crude and juvenile || ing into the ball-room, or my new dance of the “ Rival 
age according to Mr. Wilson. But then he was a lawyery |! Beauties ;” “ thirty young ladies,” sir, all moving to the 
and injudicious enough to be a judge,—to sit bundled up || sweet and peaceful battle at once. See how they walk, 
in cloth and ermine, instead of dancing in a “ light cymar.” | my dear sir. You would never forget it. 

Again, there was Sir Christopher Hatton, chancellor in the || Seer.—I shall never forget it, as itis, Mr. Wilson. Isee 
time of Elizabeth, who is said to have absolutely danced | jt, in imagination, painted in the beautiful red letters of your 
himself into that venerable position, through a series of ex- || placard, and do not wonder that you are a man in request 
traordinary steps of court favour, commencing in a ball- | for Richmond parties, and records of it in verse. 
room,—and not improbably either; for, like some of his|| Here Mr. Wilson finishes the dialogue with a bow, to 
great brethren in that office, Sir Christopher appears to have | which it would be bad taste and an anti-climax to reply. 
been atruly universal genius, able, “like the elephant’s i There is a final and triumphant silence of eloquence, to 
trunk,” to pick up his pin as well as knock down his tiger ; || which nothing can be said. 

and it is not to be wondered at if sovereigns sometimes get | To return to the matter of age. There can be no doubt 
at a knowledge of the profounder faculties of a man, through || that dancers of fifty are a very different sort of quinquagena- 
the medium of his more entertaining ones. The chancellor, || rians from sitters of fifty, and that men of the same age 
however, appears to have turned his dancing to no better | often resemble each other in no other respect. “ The same 
account, ultimately, than the justice; for they say he died |; is not the same.” Some people may even be said to have begun 
prematurely of a broken heart, because the queen pressed |! life over again, at a time when the dissipated and the sullen are 
him for a debt,—an end worthier of a courtier than of a|| preparing to give it up. It is not necessary to mention such 
sage and dancer. This it is to acquire legal habits, and i cases as those of Old Parr. Marmontel—a man of letters, of 
“make the worse appear the better reason,” even to one’s- | taste and fancy, and therefore, it is to be presumed, of 
self. Hatton should have been above his law, and stuck to | no very coarse organization—married at fifty-six, and, after 
his legs,—to his natural understanding, as Mr. Wilson} living happily with a family born to him, died at the age of 
would call it; and then nothing would have overthrown || seventy-seven. But, though a man of letters, and living at 
him. Gray, with a poet’s license, represents him as|!a period when there was great license of manners, to which 
dancing after he was chancellor. Itisa pity it was not true. || his own had formed no very rigid exception—he had led, 


My grave lord-keeper led the brawls ; | upon the whole, a natural life, and was temperate. Besides, 
His seal and maces danced before him. | Nature is very indulgent to those who do not violently con. 
His high-crown’d hat and satin doublet i : : oe : f th bl 

Moved the stout heart of England's queen, | tradict her with artificial habits, excesses of the table, or 
Though Pope and Spaniard could not trouble it. sullen thoughts. She hates alike the extremes, not of cheer. 


Sir Christopher bequeathed his name to Hatton-garden ;|/ fulness, but of Comus and of Melancholy. A venerable 
so that Mr. Wilson resides in a fit neighbourhood, and|/ peer of Norfolk, now living, married and had an heir born 
doubtless has visions of cavaliers and maids of honour in/j to his estate at a venerable age, which nobody thought of 
ruff, “ sporting their toes” through his dreams by night. treating with jests of a certain kind; for he also had 
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been a denizen of the natural world, and was as young, with 
good sense and exercise, as people of half his age—far younger 
than many. We remember the face of envying respect and 
astonishment with which the news was received by “a per- 
son of wit and honour about town,” (now deceased,) in 
whose company we happened to be at the moment, and 
who might have been his son three or four times over. 
Query—at what age must a person take to venerable 


of happiness, compared with the wine end the intellectual 
movement of us intermediate strugglers. At all events, the 
measure, somehow or other, may be equal—and the differ. 
ence only a variety of sameness. And there is as much 
comfort in that reflection, and a great difficulty solved in it, 
Only Nature, after all, still incites us to look forward ; and, 
whether it be for the sake of real or apparent change, Pay 
ward we must look, and look heartily, taking care to re. 








manners, and consent to look old if he does not feel so?|/alize all the happiness we can,, as we go. This seems the 
Mr. Wilson will say, “ When he is forced to leave off || true mode of keeping all our faculties in action—all the in. 
dancing.” And there is a definite notion in that. If any i evitable thoughts given to man, of past, present, and future ; 
one, therefore, wishes to have precise ideas on this point, || and with this grave reflection we conclude our wren 
and behave himself as becomes his real, not his chronologi- |; dance under Mr.” Wilson’s patronage, gravely as well as 
cal time of life, we really think he cannot do better than | gaily recommending his very useful art, to all lovers of health, 
study in Kirby-street, or at Willis’s, and learn to know at || gtace, and sociality. 

what age it becomes him to be reverend, or how long he | || Why do not people oftener get up dances at home, and 
may continue laughing at those who remonstrate with him || without waiting for the ceremony of visiters and the 
because they hobble. Linnzus, in his Travels, gives an |) drawback of late hours? It would be a great addition to 
account—ludicrous in the eyes of us spectators of the staid | | the cheerfulness and health of families. 

misgiving manners of people at the same time of life—of || 
two Laplanders who accompanied him on some oceasion— || We conclude our extracts iin 8 Mr. Kendall's forthcoming 
we forget what, but who carried bundles for him, and had 1 work with a sketch of the checkered life of the Santa Fé 
otherwise reason for being tired, the way being long. One| 1 prisoners, 

of them was fifty, the other considerably older; yet what | No sooner had dark set in than Van Ness, who had no 
did these old boys at the close of their journey, but, instead || |jttle influence with the Mexican officers, from the fact of 
of sitting down and resting themselves, begin laughing and || his speaking their language, obtained permission to leave the 
running about after one another, like a couple of antedilu- || convent without a guard, accompanied by one of the Texan 
vian children, as if they had just risen! They wanted | || officers and myself. First ascertaining the name of the 
nothing but pinafores, and a mother remonstrating with them || |street in which our quarters were situated, we strolled off at 








for not coming and having their hairs combed. 

Most people are astonished, perhaps, as they advance be- || 
yond the period of youth and middle life, at not finding || 
themselves still older ; and if they took wise advantage of | 


this astonishment, they would all live to a much greater age. || 


It is equally by not daring to be too young, nor consenting || 
to be too old, that men keep themselves in order with Na- | 
ture, and in heart with her. We kill ourselves before our | 
time, with artificial irregularities and melancholy resent-|| 


ments. We hasten age with late hours, and the table, and | 
want of exercise ; and hate it, and make it worse when it | 
comes, with bad temper and inactive regrets. 

A boy of ten thinks he shall be in the prime of life when || 
he is twenty, and (as lives go) he is so; though, when he | 
comes to be twenty, he shoves off his notion of the prime 
to thirty, then to thirty-five, then to forty; and when, at! 
length, he is forced to own himeelf no longer young, he is 
at once astonished to think he has been young so long, and | 
angry to find himself no younger. This would be hardly| 
fair upon the indulgence of Nature, if Nature supplied us| 
with education as well as existence, and the world itself 
did not manifestly take time to come to years of discre- 
tion. In the early ages of the world, the inability to lead 
artificial lives was the great cause of longevity ; as in future 
ones, it is to be hoped, the appreciation of the natural life 
will bring men round to it. It would have put the pastoral, 
patriarchal people sadly out, to keep late hours at night, and 
to sit after dinner “ pushing about” the milk ! 

Nature, in the meantime, acts with her usual good-natured 
instinct, and makes the best of a bad business ; rather let us 
say, produces it in order to produce a better, and to enable 
us to improve upon our early world. She has even some- 
thing good to say in behalf of the ill-health of modern times 
and the rich delicacy of its perceptions; so that we might 
be warranted in supposing that she is ever improving, even 
when she least appears to be so; and that your pastoral 
longevity, though a good pattern in some respects for that 
which is to come, had but a poor milk-and-water measure 








|random into the heart of the city. A walk of but a few 


|| squares brought us to the market, which was now filled with 
the venders of every species of eatable, drinkable, and wear. 
jable article. Seated upon the ground, a female might be 
;seen with a few chiles colorados, or red peppers, for sale, 
|her merchandise dimly lighted by a small fire beside her. 
But a few steps distant another woman, with a scanty supply 
| of frijoles, would be quietly awaiting a customer, and her 
|next neighbour was probably sitting by the side of an earthen 
|| pot of chile guisado, kept hot by a small charcoal fire be- 
| neath. In her lap would be a small pile of tortillas, and 
| ever and anon, as some hungry customer gave her a call, 
|She would throw two or three of the tortillas upon the fire 
to warm, dip a saucer of the guisado from the pot before 
her, and after receiving her quartillo in advance, hand over 
the eatables to the purchaser. The quartillo is a copper 
coin about the size of one of our pennies, but passes for 
three. There is a small portion of silver in the Mexican 
copper coins—just enough to make it,an object to counter- 
feit them—and it is said that large quantities of spurious 
quartillos have been manufactured in the United States and 
in England expressly for the Mexican market. 

The market-place of San Luis occupies a large square, 
and every part of it was in some way put to use by the fe- 
males. Twenty-five cents would have purchased the whole 
stock in trade of a large portion of them; yet they seemed 
perfectly happy, and would chat away, while smoking their 
cigaritos, with the greatest vivacity and cheerfulness. There 
may not have been as many languages spoken as in the 
New-Orleans market, but there was as much talking, and 
even more bustle and confusion. The square was filled 
with soldiers off duty, loafers, market-women, girls, monke, 
gamblers, léperos, venders of oranges and other fruits, rob- 
bers, friars, fellows with fighting chickens under their blan- 
kets—in short, one of those miscellaneous collections al- 
ways to be found about a Mexican market-square. The 
adjoining buildings were occupied as drinking and cigar- 
shops, retail fancy-stores, and dwelling-houses of the poorer 
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orders. Around the liquor-shops were seen a few drunken 
Indians, the husbands or brothers, probably, of some of the 
market-women, who had spent one-half of their hard earn- 
ings in the purchase of mescal or aguardiente. 
Entering an estanquillo, or shop licensed to sell cigars, 
we met two or three faces so decidedly Anglo-Saxon in 
complexion and feature that we at once accosted them in 
English, and were answered by one of the party with a 
drawl and twang so peculiarly “‘ Down East,” that Marble, 
Hackett, or Yankee Hill might have taken lessons from 
him. We soon ascertained that they belonged to the Ameri- 
can circus company then performing at San Luis, and on 





telling them who we were they at once invited us to their 
meson to supper. ‘The first speaker, who proved to be a re- | 
gular Vermonter, was not a little surprised to see us out 
without a guard, and asked if we had received permission || 
to that effect. His astonishment was removed when we 
told him that we were allowed to leave our quarters on || 
parole. | 
In five minutes after our arrival at the hotel of the eques- 
trians, I found that our Vermont acquaintance was one of | 
the quaintest specimens of the Yankee race I had ever seen, | 
and not a few examples had I met previous to my encoun. | 
ter with him. He had a droll impediment in his speech, | 
which gave to his actions and gestures a turn irresistibly | 
comic, and then he told an excellent story, played the trom- | 
bone, triangle, and bass viol, spoke Spanish well, drove one | 
of the cireus wagons, translated the bills, turned an occa- | 
sional somerset in the ring, cracked jokes in Spanish with || 
the Mexican clown, took the tickets at the entrance with | 
one hand, while with the other he beat an accompaniment | 
to the orchestra inside on the bass-drum, and, in short, made | 
himself “generally useful.” After partaking of an excel. | 
lent supper, we spent an agreeable hour in his room, listen- 
ing to story after story of his adventures. He “ come out” | 
to Mexico, to use his own words, by way of Chihuahua, ac- 
companying the traders from Jonesborough, on Red River, | 
in the first and only expedition across the immense prairies, | 
They were some six or eight months on the road, and suf- | 
fered incredible hardships for want of water and provisions. | 
Our Yankee was a stout man when we saw him, but he told | 
us that he was a perfect transparency when he first arrived | 
at the Mexican settlements—so poor, in fact, that according || 
to his own account “a person might have read the New-| 
England Primer through him without specs.” | 
When ten o’clock came we rose to depart ; but the droll 
genius insisted that we should first partake of a glass of egg- | 
nog with him, and then help him to sing “ Old Hundred,” | 





in remembrance of old times. There are few persons in|! 
the New-England states who cannot go through this ancient 
and well-known psalm tune after some fashion ; and, al- 
though neither time nor place was exactly befitting, we all 
happened to be from that quarter, and could not resist com- 
plying with his comico-serious request. He really had a 
good voice, and, for aught I know, may have led the sing- 
ing in his native village church. After humming a little, 
apparently to get the right pitch, he started off with a full, 
rich tone ; but, suddenly checking himself in the middle of 
the first line, said that the thing was not yet complete. 
Taking a double-bass from its resting-place in one corner of 
the room, he soon had the instrument tuned, and then re- 
commenced with this accompaniment. Never have I heard 
a performance so strangely mingling the grave and the 
comic. It was odd enough to see one of his vocation in a 
strange land thus engaged—and then the solemnity and zeal 
with which he sawed and sang away were perfectly irre- 








sistible. I did not laugh; but thoughts arose in my mind 





very little accordant with the earnest and devotional spirit 
with which our strange companion went through his share 
of the performance. This curious scene over, a scene which 
is probably without a parallel in the history of San Luis Po- 
tosi, we took leave of our singular acquaintance, who pro- 
mised to call at the convent early the next morning, and do 
everything in his power to assist those among the Texans 
who were the most destitute. 


WHY MUSIC PRODUCES SADNESS. 


Sweet music, that is to say, “sweet” in the sense in 
which it is evidently used in the following passage,—some- 
thing not of a mirthful character, but yet not of a melan- 
choly one,—does not always produce sadness; but it does 
often, even when the words, if it be vocal music, are cheer- 
ful. We do not presume to take for granted, that the rea- 
son we are about to differ with, or perhaps rather to extend, 
is Shakspeare’s own, or that he would have stopped thus 


| short, if speaking in his own person ; though he has given 


it the air of an abstract remark ;—but Lorenzo, in “The 
Merchant of Venice,” says that it is because our “ spirits are 
attentive.” 


“I’m never merry when I hear sweet music,” 
says Pretty Jessica. 

“ The reason is, your spirits are attentive,” 
says her lover ; 


“ For do but note a wild and wanton herd, 
Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing loud, 
Which is the hot condition of their blood ; 
If they but hear perchance a trumpet sound, 
Or any air of music touch their ears, 
You shall perceive them make a mutual stand, 
Their savage eyes turn’d to a modest gaze, 
By the sweet power of music.” 


How beautiful! But with the leave of this young and most 
elegant logician, his reason is, at least, not sufficient; for 
how does it account for our being moved, even to tears, 
by music which is not otherwise melancholy? All attention, 
it is true, implies a certain degree of earnestness, and all 
earnestness has a mixture of seriousness; yet seriousness is 
not the prevailing character of attention in all instances, for 
we are attentive to fine music, whatever its character ; and 
sometimes it makes us cheerful, and even mirthful. The 
giddier portions of Rossini’s music do not make us sad; 
Figaro does not make us sad; nor is sadness the general 
consequence of hearing dances, or even marches. 

And yet, again, on the other hand, in the midst of any 
of this music, even of the most light and joyous, our eyes 
shall sometimes fill with tears. How is this? 

The reason surely is, that we have an instinctive sense of 
the fugitive and perishing nature of all sweet things,—of 
beauty, of youth, of life,—of all those fair shows of the world, 
of which music seems to be the voice, and of whose transi- 
tory nature it reminds us most when it is most beautiful, be- 
cause it is then that we most regret our mortality. 

We do not, it is true, say this to ourselves. We are not 
conscious of the reason; that is to say, we do not feel it 
with knowingness ; but we do feel it, for the tears are moved. 
And how many exquisite criticisms of tears and laughter do 
not whole audiences make at plays, though not one man 
in fifty shall be able to put down his reasons for it on 


paper? 
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THE LIGHT ON THE SHORE. 


Our life is a bubble, 

And Time is the ocean ; 
Each wave is a trouble, 

And Love the commotion. 
Our breeze is a sigh, 

That wafts us safe o’er ; 
And soft woman’s eye, 

The light on the shore. 


From the rock of Despair 
We let go the rope, 
Through the breakers we wear, 
With the anchor of Hope ; 
“ Heigh-ho!” is the cry, 
True Friendship the store, 
And sofi woman's eye, 
The light on the shore. 


Though we weather the blast, 
And cherish the cargo, 
Old Death comes at last 
And lays an embargo! 
When thus called to die, 
May we still look before, 
Still keep in our eye 


The light on the shore. c. 


CHIT-CHAT OF NEW-YORK 


paw 


FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE OF THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCER. 
New-York, February 14. 

“his is the day, says the calendar, “ for choosing special | 
loving friends”—as if there were room for choice in a world | 


where 
* He who has one is blest beyond compare !”’ 


The Lupercalian custom of keeping Valentine’s day— ; 
(putting the names of all the marriageable girls in the com- | 
munity into a box and making the bachelors draw lots for| 
wives)—would make a droll imbroglio of “ New-York socie- | 
ty.” By the way, if you know a working poet out of em-| 


ploy, recommend to his notice the literature of Valentines. | 


Never till this year have the copies of amatory verses, for | 
sale in the fancy-shops, been comparably so well embellish- | 
ed, and the prices of single Valentines have ranged from | 


two shillings to two dollars—fine prices to build a trade upon! || 


The shops, for two or three evenings last past, have been 
crowded with young men purchasing these, and probably a| 
little better poetry would turn the choice in favour of any | 
particular manufacture of such lovers’ wares. The favourite | 
device seems to be stolen from Mercury’s detection of Mars | 
and Venus—a paper net, which, when raised, discloses a| 
tableau of avowal. 


You remember the very fine dining-room of the gentle- 
men’s ordinary at the Astor—as imposing a hall, I think, for 
festive purposes, as there is in the country. It is growing, 
while I write, into a fairy palace for the cgRanp Bacnetors’ 
Bau of this evening,—cart-loads of artificial flowers, fes- 
toons and bright ribands rapidly falling into place under the 
busy hands of decorators. It is the first time it has been 
yielded for a ball-room, and the effect anticipated is some- 
thing above the common. The supper is to be spread in 


two or three of the small parlours throughout the evening—a || 


good arrangement for avoiding the confusion of a general | 
rush for supper at an appointed hour. The givers of the 
ball are among the first young men of the city—(not the 
dandies, but the desirables)—and it will probably be as ac- 
tive a Matrimony Farr as candle-light ever shone upon. 


Editorial skirmishing strikes a light into the people’s tinder 
sometimes, and there is a paragraph this morning which ex- 
plains the difference between paid puffs and literary notices. 
The True Sun of to-day says:—“ The man who edits the 
Hagerstown News cannot, it seems, distinguish between an 








| editorial article and an advertisement. He mistakes the 
|| long advertisement of Verplanck’s Shakspeare, which ap- 
|| pears in our paper, for the production of the editors of the 
| True Sun, and declines inserting it in the News for less than 
| forty-five dollars. What does the man mean?’ It is only 
| Surprising that an editor should be ignorant that puffs paid 
| are set in minion type, and puffs of volition are set in bre. 
vier—a distinction not “ plain (as yet) to the commonest un- 
derstanding.” The London papers print the word « Adver. 
| tisement” over all their puffs paid for, and, by using different 
| type, the True Sun has taken one step towards making the 
| volunteer distinguishable. 

| Mr. Verplanck’s project, by the way, is a very noticeable 
|one. We have never had (to my knowledge) an American 
annotator upon Shakspeare, and Shakspeare is as much 
ours as England’s. Very many of the Shaksperian words 
| are obsolete in England, but in use here, and put down ag 
Americanisms by travellers. I do not know whether Mr. 
Verplanck promises to show any new readings of Shak. 





| speare, but he is a man of much higher education and more 


cultivated and scholarlike pursuits than Mr. Knight, (whose 

edition of Shakspeare has lately been so popular in Eng. 
land)—besides being a man of productive original genius, 
which Mr. Knight has no claim to be. The commentaries 
upon works of genius by different men of genius can 
never be repetitions, and are always interesting—so I look 
with some interest for Mr. Verplanck’s preface and first 
| number. As he is a man of large fortune and entire leisure 
there is no obstacle to his doing it well. 

A new monthly magazine, to be called THe Parrictan, or 
to answer to the definition of that porcelain word, is forth. 
with to be issued. It is to be the antipodes of cheap litera. 

ture, to have gilt edges, to be priced at fifty cents per num- 
| ber, and to address itself only to the wealthy classes. I have 
seen the prospectus, and think it will certainly—start ! 

The discovery of a gem in a dark mine is a poetical mat. 
ter, but (to my present thinking) it is even a prosaic simili- 
tude for the sudden finding out of a work of genius progres. 
sing in one of the houses of a brick block. I had often 
passed Durann’s house in one of the retired close-built streets 
of New-York, without suspecting that it contained anything 
but the domestic problem of felicity and three meals a day ; 
| but a chance errand lately led me to knock at his door. 
My business over, he placed upon the easel (in a charming 
studio built in the rear of his house) a large landscape to 
| which he had just given the finishing touch. I sat down 
| before it, and (to use a good word that is staled and blunted 
| from over-using) it absorbed me. My soul went into it. | 
| was, it is true, in good pictorial appetite. It was in my 

studious time of day, and I had seen no pictures out of my 
| own rooms for a week ; but it seemed to me as if that land- 
|seape alone would be a retreat, a seclusion, a world by it- 
| self to retreat into from care or sad thoughts—so mellow and 
| deep was the distance, so true to nature the colouring and 
drawing, so sweetly poetical the composition, and so single- 
| thoughted the conception of the effect. The roofs of 8 


| 
| 
} 


comfortable farm-house and out-buildings were the subordi- 


|| nate life of the picture, seen over a knoll on the right. The 


centre of the foreground, and the brightest spot in the pic- 
}ture, was a high grass-bank on which glanced a golden 
beam of the setting sun. On it was a group of cattle in 
| well-fed repose, and over it stood the finest oak tree I ever 
|} saw painted. ‘Twenty miles of landscape lay below, enve- 
'loped in the veil of coming twilight, and a river wound 
| gracefully away from the eye and was lost in the distance. 
| It was indeed a glorious picture, and I stake my judgment 
‘upon the opinion that no living artist could surpass it. Du- 
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ne d ou probably know, has turned painter, after having | reputable. I say again, that to add to the social induce- 
me a : the first engraver of our country. He is patient || ments of this attraction would be to make of the Lecture 
mn mn and has approached landscape painting by a pe-|| System a great gate to the public heart. I add this gratui- 
‘ “e oeneten of hand and eye, and the probability is that, || tous mite of speculation to the unused data that have been 
if be live twenty years, he will have no equal in this depart. | long waiting for a compiler of the statistics of metropolitan 
pn of the arts. If you remember, I mentioned my great | momenta. 
surprise at the excellence of two of his landscapes in the || We have had a week of spring weather, and the upper 
last exhibition of the Academy here. To see pictures with || part of New-York (all above the pavements, ca va dire) has 
an appetite in the eye, one should see them singly, however, || been truly enjoyable. Most persons who do not wear their 
d but two or three, at farthest, in a day. Artists who | beards for a protection to the glands of the throat, have got 
a ld be deliberately appreciated, should make their houses || the mumps—on dit. Writing in a warm room with the 


u | A " F 
saienantiii as they are, and very fashionable ones, in| throat pressed down upon a thick cravat, and going into the 
. || open air with the head raised and the throat of course sud- 


France and Italy. There are people (and those, too, who 
an afford to buy pictures) who yawn for some such round |; denly left exposed—is one of those provoking risks that 
: “stand to reason.” By the elaborate inventions to keep the 


of occupation during the summer mornings of the travelling | 
wee feet dry, there seems to be a “ realizing sense” of the danger 
season. 


Broadway is novelty-fied a little from its wintry sameness of wet feet also.* Mr. Lorin Brooks’s invention for expedi- 
by a sprinkling of the English officers of the Vesrar—the | tiously throwing an iron bridge over every small puddle— 
ship of war just arrived, bringing the British Minister. | (that is to say, of making boots with a curved metallic 

|| shank under the hollow of the foot)—has the advantage of 
February 17.| adding to the beauty as well as the protection of the ex- 

Tue want of an excuse to put on bonnet, and go out, || posed extremities. 
somewhere in the evening, with father, husband, brother or i I see in Graham’s Magazine for February a portrait of 
lover, is doubtless the secret of most audiences, whether in i the author of ** Charcoal Sketches”’—a man who is unlike 
church or lecture-room. I arrived at this conclusion sitting | most magazine writers in not belonging to a group. Mr. 
and watching the coming in of an audience at a popular | Joseph C. Neal has a niche to himself in the temple of merit. 
lecture a night or two ago. The subject was of a character || Let me commend to your perusal the very clever biographi- 
that would only draw listeners (you would think) from the | cal and critical sketch which accompanies the portrait, It 
more intellectual and cultivated classes—dry and of remote || says of him what I think quite true, that in humorous 
interest—and one too that could be “read up,” to perfect || sketches of character, Mr. Joseph C. Neal is by no means 
mental satisfaction by sending a shilling to a library, or buy- || inferiour to Dickens. I have, for some time past, looked 
ing a bit of the cheap literature of the day. It was a cold, || upon him as the most pay-worthy of American magazine- 
raw night, the lecturer was no orator, and the benches of || writers. 
the lecture-room had no cushions. With these premises, || 














Stenor Patmo continues to pay his way and his prima 
you would look to see anything but a pleasure-loving and | donna, and not much more—for the upper gallery is so con- 
youthful audience. Yet this was just the quality of the |! structed that, though you can see the stage from every part 
comers-in till the room was crowded. There was scarce an || of it, you can only see the dress circle from the front 
unappropriated-looking damsel among them, and not one | row; and people go to plays a little to see and hear, and a 
bald head or “ adust” visage. That the young men would | great deal to be seen and heard of. The price of places 
have been there without the ladies, I do not believe—nor, || being the same all over the house, few will take tickets ex- 
that the ladies came there with any special desire to know I cept for the lower tier. The best evidence that the opera is 
more of the subject of the lecture. || growing on the public liking is the degree to which the 
On this necessity for ladies to go somewhere of an even- i piques and tracasseries of the company are talked about in 
ing is based, of course, most of the popular enthusiasms of || society. Quite a Guelph and Ghibelline excitement was 
the day-—for they are never got up by individual reading, |! raised a few nights ago by the basso’s undertaking indig. 
and would fail entirely but for the opportunity to give, in \ nantly to sing as the critics advised him—with more mode- 
one moment, one thought to many people. This fact seems | ration. Signor Valtellina is a great favourite, and has a fa- 
to me to indicate in what way the inducements should be |} mous voice, ben martellato. He is a very impassioned 
heightened when audiences fall off, and, instead of cheap- || singer, and when excited, loses his flessibilita, and grows 
ening tickets or spending more money in placards, I think || harsh and indistinct—(as he himself does not think!) By 
it would be better to treat the ladies to an interlude of coffee |} way of pleasing the carpers for once, he sang one of the 
and conversation, or to minister in some way directly to the || warmest passages of the opera with a moping lamentivole 
tastes of those in whom resides the primum mobile of at-|| that brought out a hiss from the knowing ones. His friends, 
tendance. who were in the secret, applauded. Valtellina laid his hand 
I presume there are thousands of families in New-York |j on his heart and retired—but came back, as the millers say, 
that are not linked with any particular round of acquaint. ||“ with a head on,” and sang, once more, passionately and 
ance—very worthy and knowledge-loving people, who can/jj triumphantly. Excuse the fop’s alley slang with which I 
afford only a few friends and shun acquaintances as ex-|| have told you this momentous matter—quite equal in im- 
pensive. People in this rank are too moderate-minded to jj portance (as a subject of conversation) to any couple of 
be theatre-goers, but the wife and daughters of the family |} events eligible by Niles’s Register. 
must go somewhere of an evening. Parties are costly, pub- || Nothing else new, that I know of, except that the dandies 
lic balls both* costly and unadvisable, and there are eight}j are subscribing to send out Barry, the stage manager of the 


months in the year when it is too cold for ice-cream gardens }| Park, for Mrs. Nisbett and a French corps de ballet, exclu- 
and walks on the Battery. Lecture tickets for a family are || sively female. 


cheap, the company there is good, the room is warm, and 


: . * [have somewhere seen waggish mention of an approved water- 
80 well-lighted as to show comeliness or dress to advantage, proof shoe made of the skin of a drunkard’s mouth—warranted never 
and the apparent object of being there is creditable and |} to det in water! 
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OUR LIBRARY -PARISH. 

Our heart is more spread and fed than our pocket, dear 
reader of the Mirror, with the new possession of this magic 
long arm by which we are handing you, one after another, 
the books we have long cherished. Almost the first mani- 
festation of the poet’s love, is the sending of his favourite 
books to his mistress, and no commerce of tenderness is 
more like the conversance of angels (probably) than the 
sympathies exchanged through the loop-holes of starry 
thoughts—(so like windows twixt soul and soul are the 
love-expressing conceptions of poetry!) The difference be- 
tween an hour passed with friends and an hour passed with 
strangers, will be some guide to you in forming an estimate 
of the difference between writing for our readers without, 
and writing for them with, the sympathy of books in com- 
mon. The Mirror becomes, in a manner, our literary pa- 
rish—we the indulged literary vicar, with whose tastes out 
of the pulpit you are as familiar as with his sermons of criti- 
cism when in; and you, dear reader, become our loved pa- 








yourself at any time from the world, or from care, and : 
cover the dreams, built over these books in the rare hours 
dream-visited. More valuable still, it gives you—when you 
begin to love, and want the words and thoughts that have 
fled affrighted away—a thread to draw back the truants, 
and an instant and eloquent language to a heart otherwise 
dumb. 


“*Sybilla” wants a poetical colour given to the “ transition 
state” from the “uncertain age” to the “sad certainty of 
youth gone by.” We can only give her a verse from a piece 
of poetry written to a delightful and fascinating old maid 
whom we once had a passion for:— 


What though thy years are getting on 
They pass thee harmless by, 
I cannot count them on thy cheek 
Nor miss them in thine eye. 
The meaner things of earth grow old, 
And feel the touch of Time, 
But the moon and the stars, though old in heaven 
Are fresh as in their prime. P 





rishioner, for whom we cater, at fountains of knowledge and 
fancy to which you have not our facility of access, and || 
and whose face, turned to us on Saturday, inspires us like | 
the countenance of a familiar friend. This charming lite- |, 


rary parish (now rising of eleven thousand) we would not || 


exchange for a bishopric nor for the constituency of a con- I 
gress member, and we hold our responsibility to be as great || 
as the bishop’s and our chair better worth having than “a || 
seat” in the Capitol. Few things gratify us more than the | 
calls we occasionally get from subscribers who have a wish | 
to see us after reading our paper for a while—and this feel- | 
ing of friendly and personal acquaintance is what we most | 
aim at producing between ourselves and the readers of the 
Mirror. We shall seldom be more pleased hereafter than || 
in taking one of our parish by the hand—relying more upon 
the sympathy between us, by common thoughts, than upon || 
any possible ceremony of introduction. | 
Let us beg our readers to have the different numbers of |) 
Tur Rococo bound with blank letter-paper between the || 
leaves, and to read always with a pencil in hand. There | 
are such chambers within chambers of comprehension and || 
relish in repeated readings of such sweet creations, and the || 
thoughts they suggest are so note-worthy and so delightful i 
to recal! We have sent a poem to the printer this morn- || 
ing (to be published in the same shilling number with The || 
Rimini,) which we do not believe ten of our readers ever | 
saw—(a poem never reprinted in this country, and appa- | 
rently quite lost sight of in England)—but which exercised 
upon our imagination, when in college, an influence tinctur- | 
ing years of feeling and reverie. An English copy was} 
given us by an old man curious in books, and it was soon 
so covered with pencil-marks that we were obliged to re- | 
bind it with alternate leaves of white paper, and we carried 
it with us for a travelling companion through Europe, and 
re-read it (once again, we well remember) sitting on the 
ruins of the church of Sardis in Asia. It is a narrative poem 
of inexpressible richness and melody, and of the loftiest walk 
of inventive imagination. It is so sweet a story, too, that it || 
would entertain a child like a fairy tale) We could go on 
writing about it for hours—for it brings back to us, days 
spent with it in the woods, green banks where we have lain 
and mused over it, lovely listeners who have held their 
breaths to hear it, and oh, a long, long chain of asseciations 
steeped in love, indolence and sunshine! And this it is to 
have a favourite author—to have a choice and small library 
of favourite authors. It makes a wreath wherein to weave 
for memory the chance flowers of a life-time! It gives 
Memory a sweet companion. It enables you to withdraw 











Thanks for the many kind letters we receive, expressing 
satisfaction in our enterprise of the ** Mirror Library.” We 
have not time to answer them all, (we do answer, on an 
average, ten a day!) but we trust that all unanswered cor- 


| respondents will find an apology for us in the busy vocation. 


We have excellent poetry on hand—enough to last the 
Mirror for a year. How well how many people write !— 
(if we may double a wonder.) Excuse delays, oh kind con- 
tributors! ‘* E. G. J.’s” lines are truthful and touching, but 
we have not room for them at present. They are laid aside 
for possible use hereafter. 


Spring is close behind us, dear reader. What think you 
of this bit of poetry, touching Spring flowers :— 
The flowers are nature’s jewels, with whose wealth 
She decks her summer beauty ;—Primrose sweet, 
With blossoms of pure gold ; enchanting rose, 
That like a Virgin Queen, salutes the sun, 
Dew-diadem’d ; the perfumed pink that studs 
The earth with clust’ring ruby ; hyacinth, 
The hue of Venus’ tresses ; myrtle green, 
That maidens think a charm for constant love, 
And give night-kisses to it, and so dream; 
Fair lily! womdn’s emblem, and oft twined 
Round bosoms, where its silver is unseen— 
Such is their whiteness ;—downcast violet, 
Turning away its sweet head from the wind, 
As she her delicate and startled ear 
From passion’s tale ! 


A country subscriber writes to know who “ Mrs. Grundy” 
is. She is the lady who lives next door, Madam !—the 
lady at whose funeral there will be but one mourner—the 
last man! We are not sorry that we know her, but very 
sorry that she must needs know us, and have her “ say” 
about us. 


A nameless friend has wasted sundry sheets of paper in 
a vague and rambling discussion of an argument that has 
been compressed into a nutshell by Ugo Foscolo. As, 
vide :— 

“Tt is indubitably true, that passion cannot be very strong 
when we are at leisure to describe it. But a man of genius 
feels more intensely and suffers more strongly than another, 
and, for this very reason, when the force of his passion has 
subsided, he retains for a longer period the recollection of 
what it has been, and can more easily imagine himself again 
under its influence ; and, in my conception, what we call 
the power of imagination is chiefly the combination of 
strong feelings and recollections.” 
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